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INTRODUCTION. 


In introducing the following “ Waking Dream” 
to the reader, it is necessary to state that G. P. 
Puinuips, had been constrained to visit Madeira 
in seatch of a climate which might recruit his 
feeble chest. The commencement of his so- 
journ there seemed prosperous; and increasing 
vigour induced thoughts of prolonged life and 
restored activity. It was not, however, so ap- 
pointed. A sudden and alarming return of he- 
morrhage laid him prostrate on his bed for a 
considerable time; at first with the expectation 
of an instant summons into the invisible world; 
but gradually he revived, and arose, and in the 
summer of 1843, he was permitted to return to 
his family for a season, to enjoy and to cheer his 
home. When the chiller winds of autumn, how- 


ever, warned him again to flee with the birds to 
* 
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a milder clime, just as he was preparing to 
winter in Malta, and had been ordained an-elder 
to the Scottish Church there, again it was the 
Divine will to lay him low, and finally to remove 
him from the Church below to the Temple above 
-—the House of God, eternal in the heavens. 
One desire was earnest with him, that he might 
not die among strangers, but surrounded by those 
he loved. ‘This desire was most tenderly fulfill- 
ed tohim. Another, that his death might be 
spiritually blessed to his beloved circle, continues 
among things in progress, or to be unfolded. 
The discovery of the “‘ day dream” amongst his 
papers seems as one of the instruments which 
the Holy Spirit may employ in fulfilling this 
also, the wish which seemed to lie nearest his 
heart, for “he being dead yet speaketh.” 'The 
nature of his disease rendered much conversa- 
tion impossible, while the danger of excitement 
or agitation operated to the exclusion of the 
most heart-touching topics; and affecting was it 
to the tender nurse, who was privileged to wait 
on her only child at the last, as she had done 
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twenty-four years before, when he was cradled in 
her arms, to hold with him those silent commu- 
nings, which his fixed eye, or raised hand, or 
moving lip, gave rise to. Lest, however, her 
craving heart should have said, this is not 
enough—lest her eager gaze along the tenor of 
his life should not have satisfied—lest her yearn- 
ing soul should have been tempted to pine over 
that quiet sleep in which his spirit stole away 
from her, without leave taken, without a word 
of dying testimony—He who counts the mourn- 
er’s tears had laid up for her among her son’s 
silent writings, this most eloquent testimony, 
that his soul is united to Christ, that his faith 
was on the rock, that his righteousness was spot- 
less as the righteousness of the living One, and 
that‘he is now dwelling where the justified are. 
As far as is known, his lips had not uttered what 
then passed so vividly through his soul. These 
solemn musings are believed, from evidence in 
letters, written on rising from his sick-bed, to 
have been experienced in Madeira, as they con- 


tain the same views and sentiments, and, in 
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some cases, the same expressions. It is for us, 
his friends, who peruse this striking account of 
the experience bestowed on shim, to give thanks 
that he was permitted to record it. It might not 
have been lawful for him ; ‘and then, though we 
knew in general his faith and hope, we should 
have been left without this clear and lively expo- 
sition of them. The variety of attainment in the 
Divine life is countless, except to him who 
knoweth man’s thoughts. From “ Poor Joseph,” 
a member of the family at the lowest end of the 
scale, who had learnt by the Spirit, and believed 
the “ faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- 
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tion,” up to Paul, the faithful and valiant, who 
had fought the good fight, and was ready for 
martyrdom and its unfading crown; from the 
African Negro, taught by stealth, at hours when 
labour was relaxed, that he had one friend, even 
Christ, who, out of temporal bonds, would bring 
him into spiritual liberty, up to the refined, the 
intellectual, and the highly cultivated Christian, 
we cannot compute the grades. . Yet all bear 


the family likeness—all are united in one glori- 
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ous head, and through all varieties of pursuit 
and occupation, one object, one aim, one hope, 
is common to them. The seed sown in the 
heart is identical, and in its growth, according 
to the degree of its progress, the fruit will be the 
same. ‘The prodigal, when first he bethought 
him of his father, felt as if he should be glad to 
be as one of his hired servants. But when he 
had got a smile of his countenance—when his 
own heart was touched with his love, he had no 
more to say of being a servant, nothing short of 
being a son would satisfy him. This was much 
the experience of G. Patties. Fear of eternal 
misery formed no ingredients in the ‘later con- 
flicts of his mind; but holiness, prayerfulness, 
delight in the word, and nearness to Christ: 
these were what he strove after, and at length 
attained. 

The.“ Waking Dream” having been greedily 
read by many attached friends, and copied, with 
leave and without it; for few youths in private 
life have been so generally appreciated and so 
tenderly esteemed ; it has been thought prudent 
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by his parents to have it printed under their own 
eye, lest, in this tract- making age, it should ap- 
pear before the public in some perverted form, 
or with some assumption of the marvellous. 
This would be a serious injury to the Scripture 
truth it contains. It is no allegory—no vision 5 
it contains no revelation. 'The reader must con- 
ceive to himself, a young and active mind impri- 
soned in a body entirely free from feverish ac- 
tion; not limited or enfeebled by sickness, but 
confined to one attitude and forbid the use of 
motion—such a mind, from hour to hour, and 
from day to day, musing over well-known truths, 
revealed in the Word of Life, and long ago em- 
braced by faith: the quiet of the twilight cham- 
ber only broken by necessary ‘converse, or the 
reading of a passage of Scripture by a compa- 
nion; the probability that the last conflict was 
just at hand; the self-searching and trying of his 
foundations consequent on such a probability ; 
and the unrestrained roving of the mind over the 
prospects before him ;—let ‘all these circumstan- 


ces be held in mind, and then it will not appear 
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strange that his imagination took a flight beyond 
the wilderness, crossed the Jordan, and entered 
on the promised land. 

This much it seems needful to say, to give as- 
surance that nothing miraculous or supernatural 
is contained in this paper, but simply the antici- 
pation of a soul deeply engaged with the solemn 
subjects of death, judgment, and eternity. 


RutHwetz, December, 1343. 
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WAKING DREAM. 


® 

“Tr was not that sleep had thrown its sooth- 
ing mantle over me. It was not, that my un- 
chained mind lightly wandered through the 
world ofdreams. It was high day, yet but two 
or three streaks of sunshine found their way 
through the closed shutters of my sick cham- 
ber. I had suffered, and had drawn near to 
those gates, once and only once to be passed 
by all. ‘I had stood upon the edge,’ and seen 
things strange and new. I had feared, had 
trembled, had hoped, had dared to cast sad 
fear away, had waited, had rejoiced. I had 
considered how | could stand before the judg- 
ment-seat, and answer for the things done in 
the body. I found that though perfect justice 
was inscribed upon the great white throne,* 
yet mercy overshadowed justice and shone 


* Rey. xx. 1]1.—Jer. xxxiii. 16. ? 
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over all beside. I found, moreover, that my 


righteousness was there, my great and high 
salvation.* [saw my sins all cancelled in the 
blood of One,—the spotless holiness of One 
become my own,t—that One my Lord, that 
One my friend, my brother, that One my 
Judge. In Him I stood,—He was my surety. 
If he fell, 1 fell. If he stood, I who was in-him 
stood.{ If he condemned me, he condemned 
himself. If he made me suffer, he must suffer 
too.|| ‘Who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died.’ 

“IT pondered over these wondrous truths, 
and. while stillness reigned around, high 
thoughts burned within my soul. I slept but 
was awake$—my unconfined thoughts wan- 
dered far, yet still I knew that I was bound 
to. earth. A day-dream it was, a waking 
dream, but oh! how glorious and bright. 

“Methought I had passed over Jordan. 
and the bright gates had opened to receive 
me. [had stood before the great white throne, 
so bright, so pure. I could not look upon it. 


*9Cor.v.21. + Jude 24. { Isa. xxxiii. 22. jf John 
xvii. 21.—Eph. y. 30.—1 Cor. xii. 26.° § Song v. 2. 
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Oft and again had I raised my longing eyes to 
the spot where glory dwelt, and whence I felt 
flowed forth all majesty and power. But ever 
as I looked the dazzling effulgence was too 
great,and I could only look upon the footstool,* 
and on a hand that led me and sustained my 
goings.t I had waited but a little while, still 
leaning on an arm that I felt to be of vastest 
power,{ when a voice of sweetest tone pro- 
nounced my name, and called me forth to give 
an account of the deeds done in the Hoe | 
; Guily or not guilty ? spoke a voice from the 
midst ef the glory. For a moment I paused, 
and fear ran over my frame; but the arm I 
leaned on enfolded me more closely,§ and a 
soft consoling, loving voice gently whispered, 
‘Tt is I, be not afraid] Firmly I answered 
to the charge, ‘Not guilty.’** A voice pro- 
claimed from on high, ‘Let his sins be search- 
ed out.’t+ An awful pause ensued, during 
which I sometimes trembled, but as often was 
comforted and re-assured by Him who held 
 * Ez, iii. 23. + Psa. 'cxxxix. 10. + Isa. xli. 10.—Col. ii. 9. 


|| Rom. 1.6. § Isa. xliti. 2-3.—Isa. xvi. 13. {J Mat. xiv. 27. 
** 1 Cor. vi. Li—Rey. i.5. tt Rom. ii. 16.—2 Cor. vy. 10. 
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meup.* Another voice then announced “ His 
sins have been sought for, even to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, but they cannot be found,”+ 
The exalted arches rang with a song of praise 
and joy,{ and I felt my heart filling full with 
gratitude and love to Him who had taken all 
these sins away, and with his heart’s blood so 
utterly annihilated them.|| So, after: all the 
troubled scenes through which I had passed 
on earth, after all the pride of heart and deep 
ingratitude of life, and after all my free disre- 
gard of the holy laws which the great law-giv- 
ing Judge had issued,$ behold! all the powers of 
heaven and earth, and all the malignant spirits 
of hell could not find one faintest stain upon my 
garment.{] I stood before perfect righteous- 
ness in perfect innocence. All glory be to 
Him who sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb for ever-and ever.** 

“But all was not over. I was innocent, but 
to what reward was I entitled?++ ‘Produce 
thy righteousness,’ again was sounded forth 


* Psa. cxix. 116. + Mic. vii. 19—Isa. xliii. 25. { Luke 


xv. 24. || 1 John i. 7. § Mark vii. 21-22-23. Isa. liv. 


17—Jude 25—Rev. iii. 4-5. ** Rev.-v. 13. +t Mat. xvi. 27 
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from the midst of the burning throne. The 
hymn of praise was for a minute hushed, and 
silence reigned throughout the host of heaven. 
It was strange that for a second my inquiring 
glance ran backward along the course I had 
run on earth, and in that look there was, J 
must confess, the unbelieving sinful search for 
merit.* It was, however, but one look, and 
surely, O surely, it will be the last! It leftme 
a lesson which I never can forget, even that 
of all things in the universe there is nothing so 
utterly detestable as sin.t For a moment my 
mind bent béfore the temptation, but no sooner 
had I cast a glance along my life, in search of 
the wished for purity and merit, than back 
upon myseli,t as by the strength of heaven’s ar- 
tillery, were driven all my wayward thoughts. 
Oh! what a sight was that!|| It was as the 
opening of the gates of hell. It was as the 
letting loose of conscience upon an unpardon- 
ed soul: It-was utter agony and despair: the 
convictions and fears of a lifetime compressed 
into a second. It was the moment of the 


* Mark x. 20—Rom. iii. 20—Gal. ii. 16—Job xxxi. 14. 
t Job xiv. 4. { Job ix. 20-30-31. || Job xlii, 5-6. 
Qe 
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power of darkness,* but oh! it was the last. 
Never, never may I see aught like that again. 

“Recovering from this season of darkest 
horror, and with an effort bending all my 
thoughts upon the offers, and promises, and 
performances of my God, I clearly saw that I 
was righteous in Onz.t I felt on whom and 
in whom I stood, and summoning my strength 
I boldly proclaimed ‘Jehovah my righteous- 
ness.’{ ‘Inthe Lord have I righteousness and 
strength.’|| It was enough. He had won 
heaven as, his reward for holy deeds and per- 
fect obedience to the law.§ In Him I| merit 
heaven. ‘Ijin him, and he in me.’4] We are 
one, so his righteousness is mine, and what he 
merits was for me and for those who should 
bein Him. Ah! it was a solemn hour! yet 
what perfect peace** reigned in my heart! 
I knew on whom I leaned, and was secure.tt 
A voice then spoke in tones of sweetness in-. 
expressible, ‘Come, thou blessed. of my Father, 


* Psa. ly. 5—Ixxxviii. 6-7—cxix. 120. +t Psa. Ixxi. 16. 
+ Jer. xxiii. 6. || Isa. xlv. 24. § Isa. xlii. 21. J John xiv. 
20,’ ** Rom: ii. 22.’ 17 Isa. xxvi,.3 
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‘inherit the kingdom prepared for thee from 
the foundation of the world.’ 

«“ No tongue can tell the exulting gladness 
of that moment—the heart full to overflowing 
of gratitude to the Lamb, and of joy on ac- 
count of the victory which his arm had 
achieved.* From that time I was free from 
sin, from sorrow, from suffering, from tempta- 
tion.t—welcomed to the abodes of the blessed, 
to bask through all eternity in the sunshine of 
Jehovah’s love.t While on earth, I had 
known at times somewhat of the ‘joy unspeak- 
able, and full of glory,|| yet that joy was ever 
dimmed in the glory of its brightness, by the 
sad remembrance that soon it would pass 
away, and give place to tears, to longings, 
and sadness. But now, oh! it was the per- 
fection of extatic bliss—joy, infinite and un- 
speakable; and then, thrice happy glorious 
thought, joy that would never ‘cease, never 

-lessen, but go on through all eternity !{] Spare, 
Lord, my heart can hold nomore! This bliss 
is far too great. Oh! check the outgoings of 


* Ps. xvi. 9-11. t Rey. vii. 14-17. t Mat. xxv. 46. 
|| 1 Pet. i. 8. § Heb. xiii. 14. J Isa. lxi. 7. 
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thy wondrous love,* until my tongue be loosed 
to sing thy praise, until my bursting heart be 
opened, and a current found by which the 
warm affections may flow out! Anew, the 
mighty host that bowed around the throne, 
and praised the Lord by day and night—anew 
that host in gladness struck their golden lyres, 
and welcomed to their company a bloed-wash- 
ed, righteous sinner.t The highest angel in 
that glorious throng then placed upon my head 
adiadem of purest gold,{ and giving mea lyre, 
-he bade me tune it to the glory of the three 
times holy God.|| This was a channel offered 
in which the stream of gratitude and love 
might flow,—in which I might pour out the 
pent up feelings of my soul. But oh! I found © 
I lacked the power to wake the golden cords. 
to melody ;§ and my heart put up the earnest 
prayer, that some blessed one who had learned 
the music of the skies might be deputed to 
teach my fingers how aright to touch the 
speaking strings. 


* Song ii. 5.—Ps. xly. 15.—Rev. v. 9.—Rev. i. 5-6. tHeb. ~ 


x. 22. +1 Tim. iv. $.—1 Pet. v. 4. || Rev. v..8-9; xv. 3, 
§ Rev. xiv. 3. 
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“Nor had I long to wait, for quickly one 
came forth from amidst the shining band, who 
had been directed to teach the novice how to 
sing. I saw him, but the brightness of his 
robe of purest white, and the glory beaming 
from his shining face, struck down my over- 
anxious gaze, and forced my unaccustomed 
eyes to seek relief upon the darker ground. 
He spoke not, but led me to a distant bower, 
where, quite removed from the excess of bril- 
liancy that centred round the eternal throne,* 
I dared once more to raise my eyes to inquire 
who he might be that, with such tenderness, 
had led me. I found I now could look upon 
his countenance, for he, too, removed from 
the immediate presence, had ceased to wear 
the brilliancy of glory, it being but reflected.t+ 
I looked, how strange a feeling thrilled through 
all my frame! I looked again, could it be pos- 
sible—and yet why not? It was only unlikely 
because the happiness would be so full. Was 
it really he? For in the joyous smile that 
met my gaze, I found the very same mild 


* Rev. xxi. 23. t Isa. Ix. 19. 
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look that I so well had known and loved on 
earth—the same; and yet how different !— 
the same mild look, but O, how heavenly and 
bright,—how full of hallowed joy; no pain or 
sin was there, nought discordant with the 
perfect bliss that reigned around.* He smil- 
ed, for he saw that I recognized him. Yes, 
it was he, and in an instant we were folded 
in each other’s arms; and while he gave vent 
to his long-stifled feelings in a flood of joyous 
tears, my whole heart bounded with delight 
to find anew the long-lost friend, the constant 
loving brother of my early years. 

“Oh! who can tell the bliss of such a union 
as this was?+ We had grown on earth toge- 
ther, and had stood side by side. We had 
wept with one another’s woes, and sympa- 
thized in joy. Our love was mutual, our joys 
and sorrows the same. We had parted in an 
evil hour, he taken far away, to live but for a 
little while in a distant land, to work a little 
for his God, then breathe his soul away 
amongst strangers, whom he trusted, and 


* Rev. xxi. 4.—Revy. xxii. 3. t 1 Thess. iv. 17, 18. 
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who loved him in return—Z left alone to seek 
in vain some friend to take his place; then 
bidden like him to suffer because our Father 
willed—like him to bathe in affliction’s sor- 
rowing “sea,—like him thus to be sanctified 
and fitted fast for heaven—like him to seek 
on a foreign shore for renovated health—like 
him to fail in gaining it—like him to wither— 
—hbut not like him to breathe my last away 
far from the friends 1 loved. Life’s early 
course we ran for years close linked together. 
Some days of darkness came, and each at 
God’s decree pursued his different path. But 
now, at length we have met again, all sorrow 
left behind, and met to part no more as ages 
roll away—plants which grew on earth to- 
gether, transplanted to the skies, no more to 
feel care’s blighting breeze, nor wither, droop, 
and die; but to know eternal spring, and blos- 
som ever new, within the Paradise of God.” 


y 
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Ir has been a pleasing and strengthening 
occupation to the writer to prove from Scrip- 
ture the various circumstances of this day- 
dream. If the reader who is not familiar 
with the word of God, and who, therefore, 
may be ready to count the whole a romance, 
will take pains to search for the passages re- 
ferred to, his mind may become satisfied, that 
such hopes and such consolations are within’ 
his reach also, for they are held out in the 
word of life. hes 

Some passages may excite question; for 
example, can it be possible that a soul already 
removed from its body, and accepted as “not 
guilty,” through the atonement of the Lamb 
who was slain, could glance even for a mo- 
ment to its life on earth in search of merit? 
We trow not! Again, his beloved friend is 
said to have wept with joy when he embraced 
him, in the world where God himself hath 
wiped all tears from alleyes. These circum- 
stances remind us that:he was still in the 
body, still a citizen of this earth, and not ac- 
quainted with the great things which it hath 
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not entered into the heart of man to conceive ; 
but which, nevertheless, are ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time, and which doubtless 
he has witnessed now: peas 
His mind had gone to the extent of what 
man is permitted to know of the occupations 
of souls in glory. But he found a natural and 
soothing repose in supposing his meeting with 
the friend of his early years—his college com- 
panion—his companion on horse and on foot 
—his associate in reading and in study, in 
converse and in prayer, in preparation for 
their first communion at the table of remem- 
brances, as well as his hoped-for companion. 
in the eternal world. Their hearts were knit 
as were those of David and Jonathan, and so 
were their hopes. One of the hardest trials 
George Phillips suffered was being separated 
for life from George Lundie.* One of the 
brightest hopes he entertained was that of 
meeting him again in glory. In a memoran- 
dum of his religious reading, and its effect 


* A beloved brother of Mary Lundie who survived her only 


a brief period, and died in Australia, whither he had gone in 
quest of health. 
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upon him in his sixteenth year, after com- — 
plaining that any serious impression he had 
was fast dying away, he adds:—* Prayed to 
God to give me some companion, touched 
with the truths- of the’ Gospel, who might 
cheer me and urge me on—one who might 
not suffer me to relapse into ee state of for- 
mer sin and awful indifference.” It was this 
same year that his prayer was answered by 
‘the formation of that bond between the two 
youths which was never to be broken; and 
the following winter recess he passed, in com- 
pany with his friend, at the manse of Cleish, 
in the society of their relatives there. From 
that visit, and the converse of Mrs. W. W. 
Duncan, he always dated the real awakening 
of his-soul to a-sense of his condition, and he 
refers to the circumstance in a note-book, Sept. 
1841,—* I have been reading the Memoir of 
Mrs. W. W. D., my very dear, dear awakener. 
Nothing affects me more, or’ makes me more 
ashamed of myself. How widely different is 
my character from hers. If I must be like 
her before I die, what a change must there 
be! Surely much to be endured—surely un; 
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exampled sorrows must be my lot. I have . 
suffered very: little as yet—my time may be 
coming. - O! for a character like Mary’s! 
O! for meekness and honesty like hers! She 
is so very straight-forward—so different from 
me. What lovely conscientiousness ! pu my 
-heart how deceitful.” 

The expression “my dear, dear awakener,” 
refers to the intercourse he held with this 
zealous friend nearly five years before. Thus 
he was able to fix the date of the most mo- 
mentous event in man’s life—that in which 
the closed: heart is opened to the reception of 
saving truth, and the earthly mind brought to 
desire to glorify God, and prepare to enjoy 
him for ever. - ' 

He was, however, for a enathened period, 
in a state of spiritual discomfort and anxiety, 
such as, if known to the worldly, might have 
led them then to say, that it was better with 
him in his years of utter regardlessness, than 
now. ‘The jottings in his note-books, and 
occasional complaints to confidential corres- 
pondents, indicate a mind feeling after.a rest 
which he knew to be attainable. There was, 
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‘during all that period, a subdued quietness in 
his demeanour, unlike the buoyancy of youth, 
and at times a mournful expression of counte- 
nance when addressed as a Christian, by 
others whose experience was more happy 
than his own; but he rarely gave utterance 
to his thoughts. He then taught in a Sab- 
bath-school, whether in the country or at col- 
lege, and ventured to the sick-bed rather un- 
der the urgency of others than from his own 
desire. He felt as if he were insincere, and 
-accused himself of hypocrisy in presenting 
the Gospel peace to others which he himself. 
had not tasted; and, in pursuit of spiritual 
engagements, he partook of the experience of 
the mournful Cowper, when he struck his 
harp to such a sad-measure as this :— 


“ How dull the Sabbath-day 
Without the Sabbath’s Lord, 

What heartless work to sing and pray 
And wait upon the word.” 


- It would require deeper investigation than 
our limits allow, and more minute documents 


than we can lay before the reader, to examine 
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accurately the causes of this prolonged and 
very painful condition. To mention it seems 
needful, for the purpose of showing that his 
- subsequent assured hope and joyful experi- 
ence were hot the result of visionary enthu- 
siasm, but the firm confidence of a soul which 
had known the fearful pit and the miry clay, 
and had, by the Lord himself, been drawn 
out thence and set upon the rock. We may, 
however, mention some apparent causes for 
his discomfort. His. natural ‘amiability, and 
accommodating manners, made him the dar- 
ling of many worldly friends, who meant not 
to make him unhappy, but the reverse, by 
enticing him to consume time in their society. 
It was years before -he obtained resolution 
enough to let them know that he could: not 
join with them in triflmg, and why he could 
not. This, and natural indolence, of which 
he complains, often brought his soul into fet- 
ters, and led him to secret duty with a wound- 
ed conscience. 

. In one note to his bosom friend, he says :— 
“« August, 1838.—To-morrow, dearest G., is 
my birth-day. Please remember me before 

3* 
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the throne of grace, and pray that in spite of 
Satan and self, it may be a day of hallowed 
rest to my soul. Much need have I, after a 
long season of thoughtlessness and indiffer- 
ence, of a day of prayer and deep humilia-— 
tion. Oh! that it may be humiliation, true 
and not feigned.” In another, early in the 
year 1839, when his friend had been with- 
drawn from his companionship in consequence 
of ill-health, he writes, “ And now, here I.sit 
solitary, and sometimes a little sad, sole ruler 
over this my lodging. When you first-went I 
did not well know what to make of myself; 
at nights I felt cold and lonely.. But it is 
strange how soon the youthful healthful mind 
reconciles itself to any novelty, however gall- 
Ing it may be at first. JI can now look, in 
general, on my lonely majesty with composure 
and serenity, hardly entertaining a thought or 
wish that it should be otherwise. But still 
my wayward thoughts often, unbidden, land 
me, without fatigue in travel or loss of time, 
at the peaceful abodes of Ruthwell, and then 
spread themselves in various directions, so 
that many objects of interest may be embrac- 
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ed. I know that for the next week they will 
be particularly fond of dwelling with you all, 
for you are to be engaged in what | would 
love to join youin. It will be a solemn sea- 
son with yod, and I should like to have my 
wayward thoughts and affections sobered 
down. and alienated from the vanities of the 
world, and from the little evils and perplexi- 
ties which we, even the happiest of us, are 
subject to in this passing scene. It is, indeed, 
most strange that we cannot bring ourselves 
practically to believe what we have so long 
experimentally found to be the truth. When 
we know and have felt that pure peace and joy 
is to be found in this world, alone in the ser- 
vice of Jesus, why will our haughty hearts 
not come again and continually enjoy that 
heavenly felicity? It is just because an exer- 
tion is requisite to cast off the chains of mis- 
ery and degradation; and exertion—spiritual 
exertion—is to us intolerable. And herein 
we surely find peculiarly the depravity of our 
natures, Laziness and indolence are among 
the most grievous effects of the fall, and, as 
such, are peculiarly to be lamented and striv- 
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en against. If we could but see clearly the 
happiness that awaits those who really serve 
Jesus, what utter madmen we should account: 
ourselves, what monsters of ingratitude we 
should appear! But though we do not: see 
our danger and misery, that does not in the 
least lessen our ingratitude and deliberate 
sin. If we know we are thus degraded, why 
do we not set to to reform, even though we 
‘do not see the extreme of guilt which lies on 
us, and which we have entailed on ourselves ?” 

Another and more prolonged occasion of 
his want of peace, arose from his looking to 
his frames, and confiding in the earnestness 
of his prayers as the cause of his acceptance 
with God. Thus, from the want of a clear 
view that salvation is a gift which could not 
be purchased by his contrition or prayers, he 
distrusted God, and felt that he dealt hardly 
with him, and was unwilling to-receive him, 
using such expressions as these, —“O! that God 
would bless me. I think J am in earnest ‘in 
praying that he would. I desire that he would 
soften my hard heart and give me more love, 
yet Lam no better.” If in such a stage of 
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knowledge of the gospel plan, he could have 
enjoyed peace, he would have congratulated 
himself on his feelings, and concluded that God 
had given them as rewards of his contrition 
and his prayers. But our faithful God will 
not let his children delude themselves with 
such false foundations. The original consti- 
tution of man leads him to trust in a covenant 
of works. Our natural plan of salvation is 
that of our father Adam, “Do this and live ;” 
and many a struggle does it cost the soul be- 
fore it can enter into the new and gracious 
covenant, “ Believe and be’saved.” When at 
last George. Phillips was. enabled to see this 
wonderful truth, and to believe that through 
Christ, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, were 
—unitedly willing to receive him, his weary 
heart was gladdened, duties became delights, 
hopes became almost realities, and his note- 
book bears evidence of sorrow turned into 
joy. 


* Comlongon Castle, June 17, 18389.—I could 
say much to you that I should never think of 
putting on paper; but the will of our God be 
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done! He has separated you from a home 
and dear friends—He has parted me from a 
dear companion; only, I hope, to draw us 
closer to himself. I have now no one to 
whom I can open my heart, no one to talk 
with on all the many subjects that naturally 
interested us; no brother to weep with me, 
no friend to sympathise. Had I but you with 
me, I could keep you for hours telling all that 
has taken place since you went away, all my 
thoughts and feelings, all my little joys and 
sorrows. * * * Before I went to Edin- 
burgh I was getting into the spirit of sick-bed 
visiting, and ‘felt. sometimes happier when by 7 
a Sick-bed than anywhere else. There it is 
that our dear Redeemer is more especially 
with us to bless and do us good ; and if we 
administer comfort ‘to binges Wwe are sure to 
receive a tenfold blessing on our own souls. 
Iam sure that I felt altogether happier and 
nearer to Jesus when thus visiting, than ever 
L.had done before. One of the best ways to 
get good is to do good. And is it not the 
case, dearest George, that every prayer we ’ 
offer up for another does a double duty? Is 
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this true or false? ‘If true what a glorious 
incitement to constant, earnest, persevering 
prayer for those who are dear tous. * * * 
I hope God is preparing me for the tempta-_ 
tions of the Continent. They will, I expect, 
be pretty severe, yet I think I can put’ my 
trust in Jesus. Oh! could we but give Jesus 
everything, and get our hard hearts humbled. 
Oh! that He would reveal himself in mercy 
to our souls, and show us much of his intrinsic 
loveliness and matchless grace! Oh! for 
faith, faith! faith, and love—eternal love! 
Oh! George, that we could heartily say, ‘Our 
beloved is ours, and: we are His.’ This, and 
this alone, can be true happiness and peace. 
And now, farewell. My earnest prayer and 
constant wish is, that God’s richest and 
choicest blessings may be poured in full abun- 
dance upon you, and that Jesus may supply 
your every want, may be to you a mother, 
brother, sister, and friend, and in his own 
good time bring you back to the land of your 
fathers in peace and safety.” 


We have seldom seen so faithful a dissec- 
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tion of the moral man as that presented by a 
note-book in which he wrote, with rarely the 
omission of a day, from June, 1839, to the close 
of that year. His incessant watch over the 
condition of his spirit, the sincerity of his search 
after evil, the severity of his accusations, all 
prove that he had received the good seed into 
an honest heart, though for a long time he was 
far from bringing forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. The frierids who planned 
means for his enjoyment and improvement, 
in carrying him to France and Flanders during 
that season, were little aware that, by’ ex- 
posing him to temptation, and depriving him 
of retirement and Christian ordinances, they 
were singing songs to a heavy heart, and in- 
creasing his internal conflict. The resolution 
he expressed on his departure was, that what- 
ever other interruptions might befall him in 
travelling, his Sabbaths, at least should be “re- 
membered.” He succeeded in more than this, 
as his note-book bears its daily record, yet he 
suffered more than he enjoyed in the whole 
journey. Sometimes from wounded con- 
science, at others from debate with ungodly 
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men, when he felt that he had not honoured 
his cause by supporting it wisely, or that he 
had shrunk from supporting it atall. In June, 
his Saturday night’s notation in Paris is, “ Little 
change for the better—great dislike for think- 
ing and prayer. I see that God will answer 
prayer in His way not in mine, to show my 
weakness and inability to do anything at all. 
i fear I shall not be able to spend Sunday 
well, but will look for assistance from God. 
My hope is in Christ, but then it has been so 
for two years, and little good has come of it.” 


“ Sunday Hvening.—God has been kind to 
me to-day, yet 1 cannot thank him. Wet day,’ 
—in my room,—read, prayed, thought, but 
am not anything clearer, nor is Christ nearer. 
Quite evident that I must go to Christ as I-am, 
and not wait for grace, or repentance, or faith, 
or love. Wonder when grace will be given! 
But it is given in this increased knowledge. 
Yet I am not thankful—not humble. Yet 
God. can soften my heart of stone if he will. 
Read Ist Corinthians, I have not got much 
good. Wrote journal and sermon. Often 

4 | 
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very thoughtless and gay, yet not isi be- 
cause not with Christ or God.” 


“ Monday.—Do not serve God from love, 
but from fear—not as a child, but as a ser- 
vant. Evident that I-have no love for him 
who is willing to save—but if he be willing to 
save, why does an answer not come? for I 
long for it. I fear I shall yet fall away. No 
love for Scriptures—tire of Scriptures—feel 
as if I hardly expected grace and love, but 
yet hope the change will soon come. Do not 
feel that God has been merciful. to me in 
Christ or in any thing.” | 


“ Frankfort, July.— Little in prayer all 
‘day, thoughtless—yet, when I did think could 
feel as much as before. HopeJ shall not fall 
away, or become indifferent. Hope the quiet 
of next two or three days will establish me. 
Fruitless dispute about condemnation of hea- 
then. It is a hard doctrine to the in 
char acter.” | 


Restless and unsatisfied, he wandered from _ 
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place to place, labouring to keep up a degree’ 
of earnestness in prayer, and-fearing that all 
was lost if his feelings were not excited to a 
certain pitch. He longed for rest, longed for 
quiet, for retirement, for home. . 


August 4th, at Liverpool, on his return he 
writes: “Heard a sermon, without feeling 
much, on Christ the head of the Church. — It 
would be a glorious thing to be a member of 
Christ’s body, which I do not know that I am. 
Very thoughtless all day—-do not feel God to 
be a friend. O, for conversion: why can | 
not get to Christ? Just because | am so 
lazy, and proud, and vain.” At home ‘peace 
seemed farther off, as he had more leisure to 
consider his case, and still was a stranger to 
the import of that gracious invitation to the 
weary and heavy laden, “come unto me.” 
He was toiling to fit himself for coming, and 
as he found no increase to his fitness, he 
wrote bitter things against himself, He was 
ready to despair. He laid emphasis on the 
earnestness of his prayers, but had not learn- 
ed to place them in the hand of Him in whom 
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the Father is always well pleased, and quietly 
to wait for the salvation of God. 


46 i naat, aeiae 18.—Still no answer to 
prayer. I feel very suspicious of God, and 
think that I am never to be a Christian. In 
afternoon felt that horrible, desperate anxiety. 
—I have had it before, and very little, if any, 
good has followed it. I believe that God will — 
answer prayer, but then is mine prayer? It 
cannot be, or it would have been answered. 
Yet if it be not prayer, I do not know what 
is; my heart is not a bit softer than last year. 
A good sermon ;—yet Satan plucked nearly 
all the good seed out when I left church. 
Why should I strive to bring others to Christ, 
when I have not come myself, and when I do 
not feel any good arising from all my anxiety 
and prayers ?” 


Mona 19th.—No change, feel inclined 
to lie down in despair, to give up studying 
for the church, and enter once more the gay 
and giddy. world. I never have had any 
satisfaction in religion hitherto—no peace, no 
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joy, no love—nothing to induce me to con- 
tinue the unavailing struggle after what ,I 
cannot obtain. Rather thoughtless all day— 
a mixture, of despair in my feelings. Nolove 
for Scripture; this is avery bad sign. There 
is not a good sign inme. O the hypocrisy, 
the vileness, the rebellion, in my heart! Yet 
I do not feel that this is sin. I have no idea 
of the vileness of sin, or shamefuulness of my 
conduct.” 


* In the midst of this prolonged darkness, he 
had at times, in his cloudy sky, a.tinge of the 
rising of the day-star, which kept him onward 
in his dreary way. The friends who urged 
him to expound the Scriptures at prayer- 
meetings, in hopes that he might find consola- 
tion in the truth he offered to others, judged 
only by his pale and anxious smile’ that all 
was not right within. He shut himself out 
from any aid that fellow-experience might 
have given him, and little were they aware 
of the deep and long-seated sadness which he 
. strove against, when at their urgency he sive 
forth in the work of the Lord. | 
4* 
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“ Sentember 12.—After a season of careless- 
ness and indifference, suddenly the cloud seems 
partially cleared away. I see and feel more 
than usual. God seems to have answered 
prayer; yet it is very extraordinary that this 
should be after such indifference. J have 
great reason to fear that it is not real conver- 
sion, but some of Satan’s wiles. I hope, how- 
ever, that I may not return to the old hated, 
miserable, detestable, heart-rending state.” 


“ Sunday 15.—Prayed at 7 for parish, all 
feeling gone. Too much thinking that God 
is thus trying me merely; but this cannot be, 
it is so long, and I have not had any repent- 
ance. I could put up with an oceasional re- 
lapse, but when it is a constant relapse, it, 
can’t, be grace. Yet I am anxious for love, 
and grace, and God, and Christ. Prayer now 
has lost all its charms, because I get no an- 
swer. Cannot feel that God is willing to 
answer. No love or zeal, but unbelief and 
rebellion. The day not well spent—able to 
speak in prayer- ovlveunes Withems ibis at 
all, Bppke earnestly.” 
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Thus he inadvertently admits that prayer 
had at times been a pleasing occupation, but 
in his grief he does not perceive it. In spite 
of his conflict, and little comfort in prayer, 
he was faithful in its performance, and united 
himself with a few souls in Ruthwell, who 
longed for a time of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. Their agreement was, 
each in their retirement at seven on Sabbath 
morning to pray for a blessing on that day’s 
work in the parish; and week after week, at 
Comlongon and in Edinburgh, his note-book 
refers to that as his morning ssh ei 
For example :— 


“ Sunday, .Oct. 6.—Prayed at seven for 
parish, was engaged three quarters of an 
hour, yet not with much anxiety. I have lit- 
tle love for souls, my own. prayers feeble, 
still I look up earnestly for an answer. I 
must pray in faith, but my heart always says 
that I cannot be praying right, and so am not 
warranted to look up in faith.. But I am 
anxious for spiritual blessings, and must not 
trust in the goodness of my own prayers, but 
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in Christ. No good in church. Much cold- 
ness in Sabbath-school. At prayer-meeting 
spoke freely, but not with love or zeal. I 
look far too much to self, too little to Jesus.” 
_ Besides the lack of Christian converse, his 
reading had net extended to religious biogra- 
phy; from which he, might have obtained» in- 
sight into the spiritual trials and difficulties of 
others. About this time, this section of know- 
ledge was opened to him, and immediately 
his heart began to take courage; yet still he 
perceived not that the cause of his distress 
lay with himself—he seemed at times almost 
angry because his prayers were unanswered, 
and expressed with the plainness which was 
‘a characteristic of all his doings, those sus- 
picions and distrusts of God’s dealings with 
him, which, if-experienced by others, are not 
often uttered. 


“ October 10.—Distress still great, no ap- 
pearance of love or grace, or answers to 
prayers. God seems altogether to have for- 
saken me. Have been reading Isabella Camp- 
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bell; very much like my case. Strange that 
God should let those who are so anxious to 
serve him live so long in darkness. I really 
begin to despair. Isabella Campbell lived 
two years in distress; so have I, though not 
so deep; surely a blessing will come now, 
yet no more symptoms now than formerly. 
I have little patience or feeling of any kind.” 


“ October 12.—A little improvement, not 
so deep anxiety, but a sort of feeling, either 
real or fictitious. Very cautious, fearing and 
trembling, lest God withdraw his face. In 
‘James’s Anxious Enquirer, struck with a_ 
part where the danger of looking on God as 
an enemy is dwelt on. I have looked on him 
as unwilling to save, hence, perhaps, all my 
distress. If He is willing, and Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit, and myself, surely there is 
nothing to prevent. Religion assumes a little 
reality. Able to think more through the day. 
Much struck with Isabella Campbell. It does’ 
me much good. Hitherto I have too much 
neglected such reading,” 
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The gleams of dawning day, after this time; 
became stronger. He had been toiling by 
his prayers, and penitence, to bring some- 
thing to his Saviour, in which he might be 
acceptable. His perception of that fatal error 
became clearer, and he. obtained help. from 
various quarters to comprehend that his right- 
eousness could not come by the law. | Yet 
many a cloud intervened between his soul 
and true peace, and he agonized (truly we use 
the word) to enter in, without ‘appeniing to 
obtain much access. 


“ October 19.—Sense of need of studying 
Scripture much increased. The neglect of 
this, I believe, has kept me back much, but 
still | have such a dislike to Scripture, that it 
requires a great degree of self-denial to be- 
gin. ‘Come unto me all ye who labour,’ has | 
been rather a comfort. I will go to Christ; 
with all my want of feeling, and repentance, ' 
and grace, and love, and just trust in him to 
work in me by the Holy Ghost. He has 
promised to give rest. Iwill deliver ‘over 
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my soul to him, and let him do with it when 
and how he likes. 

“O Christ! there is none that I desire He: 
sides thee, yet this is not disinter ested Chris- 
tian desire ; but I desire thee because in thee 
alone is peace and rest to my tempest- -tossed 
and weary, weary soul.” 


“ October 27.—Heard Mr. Simpson (of Dub- 
lin) at Cummertrees on a ‘ fountain opened for 
sin” &c. It immediately struck me, that I 
was waiting for conviction of sin before I came _ 
to Christ, and that I ought to go just as I am, 
with want of conviction and contrition, -and 
rest these wants on Christ. Tried to do.so 
-and found some peace. Jesus did appeai 
more precious—yet he has none of that value 
in my eyes which he should have. I hope a 
blessing is coming now. Spoke at prayer- 
meeting, Clarencefield—room full—Isa. xxxii. 
15—on the work of the Holy Ghost. There 
is in me too much love of praise, too much 
fear of man. ‘This probably keeps me back.” 


“ November’ §—Edinburgh—On Wednes- 
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day came into Edinburgh. Review of sum- 
mer, unsatisfactory. God blessed me by giv- 
ing answer to prayer, in comfortable rooms, 
and respectable people, and getting family 
worship established. None are so much bless- 
ed in temporals, but it appears all my blessings 
lie there, where I could do without them, if I 
could but get spiritual blessings.” 


He went to Kilsyth to pass a Sabbath in 
hope of being made partaker of the shower of 
grace which was then reviving that happy 
people. But there, as elsewhere, his secret 
soul was spnouTaMs: . 


B eee 16 to 18.—Oh! the dulness and 
deadness of my soul. I donot think that any 
person’s can be so far gone. All the time, 
though others, were rejoicing, I could not 
sympathise with them. God denies me every 
blessing, unless showing me my desperate : 
hardness of heart without giving me repent- 
ance, be a blessing. I can talk on religion, 
and make Mseih ¢ believe I am a Christian, 
but I am dead, and hardly expect now ever | 
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to live. I can’t tell what to do—my heart 
seems steeled against every thing. It cannot 
feel, and God will not make it. Oh! Jesus, 
come and reveal thyself—I would rather be 
under desperate agony for sin, than be thus 
dead, without hope of relief. Isee I have not 
yet found my peace—Christ is not precious. 
Mr. Burns’ sermon convinced me that there 
must be an Achan in my heart, or else that I 
was making a Saviour of my repentance; the 
Achan is surely love of the praise of man, 
principally of the good. Jam very unhappy, 
and where, Oh! Jesus! where artthou? Thou 
art not used to act thus. Every time I pray, 
1 expect a blessing, but it never comes. I 
must try some other way, but what way I 
cannot tell. Oh! for life of any kind—any- 
thing rather than this spiritual death. I never 
could have believed that my prayers would 
be so long unanswered, they cannot be pray- 
ers at all.” 


“ November 28.—Another week gone, and 
nothing done, and a week, too, after my visit 
to Kilsyth. Despair at times overpowers me. 

9) 
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I look for Christ, but cannot see him. Oh! 
Lord, what am I to do to be saved? Thou 
well knowest I cannot believe of myself, and, 
though I ask, thou hast not given me faith. 
What stepsamItotake? There isa remedy, 
but except thou lead me to it, it is of no use 
to me. My hopes are raised every time I 
pray, but only to be blasted. Oh! that God 
would at least show me what is wrong, so that 
I might try to get it remedied. But no—things 
are just as they used to be. Prayer a burden 
because no answer. Scriptures not very 
sweet. Christ not precious, though all these 
I from the heart desire. I complain and can 
hardly believe that I have not good cause. As 
thou valuest my soul, forbid, Lord, that I 
should pass another week thus !” 


“ November 24.—Did not pray with any 
earnestness for the parish of Ruthwell—not 
because I did not desire, but because God did 
not give me power.” 


4 December 1.—I have had a sad time of it. 
Christ willing—God willing—Spirit willing— 
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I willing; and noanswer! I feel inclined to 
rest my indifference on Christ; my want of 
repentance on Christ ; and without repentance 
to take salvation.” 


This discouraging experience has been de- 
scribed with wonderful exactness in Newton’s 
hymn :— 


“T asked the Lord that I might grow 
In faith, and love, and ev’ry grace ; 

Might more of his salvation know, _ 
And seek more earnestly his face. 


“?T was He who taught me thus to pray, 
And He, I trust, has answered prayer ; 
But it has been in such a way, 
As almost drove me to despair. 


‘“‘T hoped that in some favour’d hour 
At once He’d answer my request, 
And by his love’s constraining power, 
Subdue my sins and give me rest. 


“Instead of this He made me feel 
The hidden evils of my heart ; 

And let the angry powers of hell 
Assault my soul in every part. 


‘Yea, more, with his own hand he seem'd. 
Intent to aggravate my wo: 
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Crossed all the fair designs I schem’d, 
Blasted my gourds, and laid me low.’ 


“Lord, why is this? I trembling cried, 
Wilt thou pursue thy worm to death? 
‘?Tis in this way,’ the Lord replied, 
‘I answer prayer for grace and faith. 


‘“«¢ These inward trials I employ 
From self and pride to set thee free ; 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou may’st seek thy all in me.’” 


“ December 8.—Read Brainerd’s Life he- 
fore conversion: just my case exactly, every 
feeling in the time of his anxiety is mine. 
All his doubts mine—his unbelief mine. He 
trusted in duties, yet thought he did not. I 
feel I have been trusting on duties, so will 
just strive to rest on Christ. I am not to be 
holy first, nor have my heart soft first, nor 
have deep conviction of sin first, but just 
come to Christ asl am. Oh! that I could! 
[ will try and rest all on Him, and wait God’s 
own time. I do not see the love of God to 
my soul yet; but live now in great hope. 
Oh! that these sad clouds were dispelled. I 
do desire to be humble, and cast myself at 
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the foot of the Cross, for out of God there is 
no peace. I fondly hope this Sabbath may 
be the date of the beginning of spiritual life 


to my poor, weary, tempest-tossed, and trou- 
bled soul.” | 


“ December 14.—More and more struck 
with the similarity of Brainerd’s case to mine 
before his conversion. I now see plainly I 
have been trusting on doing. Latterly, I have 
been saying to myself, I will think on God 
much to-day, and then surely he will give me 
peace. This I feel now, though I did not at 
the time. Oh! that I could cast myself on 
Christ as I am, with all my sins, want of faith, 
and of love, and of repentance, and feeling. 
I have tried to do this through the week, and 
though I have experienced much darkness of 
mind and dulness, yet trust I have done that 
partially. I have had none of those parox- 
ysms of disappointed hope that I used before 
this week, but I have not vet at all rejoiced 
in Christ, or been drawn by love to God. 
Oh! that God would shine on my soul as he 


did on Brainerd’s. I wish I could but come 
5* 
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to Christ properly—any way would be pro- 
perly. Oh! God show me how to come as 
a sinner! Oh! that I could come to Christ! 
They say, come by believing; but to believe 
is just as difficult as to come. Oh! Lord do 
thou melt me and freely love me !” 


In this mourning strain he reached the end 
of the year—secking peace and finding only 
trouble. His last entry in the year is, “ This 
is the last Sabbath of the year, and oh! God, 
where am I, and what have I done, and what 
am Itodo?” His experience was that of the 
spouse. The voice of his beloved that knock- 
ed, saying, “ open to me,” was heard, but not 
understood. Instead of opening his heart at’ 
once to welcome the pitying guest, he hasten- 
ed to sweep and garnish it, to make it wor- 
thy of such a visit, and then when he opened, 
his beloved had withdrawn himself, and was 
gone: his soul failed him when he spoke—he 
sought him but could not find him, he called 
him but he gave no answer.* If the reader 
will here turn to the twenty-third chapter of 


* Song v. 6. 
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Job, he will find the whole of G. Phillips’ expe- 
rience, in this clondy and dark day, embodied 
in it. , 
There is a blank in his note-book of some 
months. In the interval he returned home, 
and the first symptoms of a delicate constitu- 
tion were betrayed by an illness of some 
weeks. His thoughts were solemnized and 
softened by the circumstance, and shortly 
after this, we find an entry that shows a con- 
siderable advance in his progress to quietness 
and assurance, which, after such a season of 
testing, it is comforting to contemplate. 


“1840—July 5.—I have felt sometimes 
near to Christ—I have longed to be free from 
the ills of life, and to be with Christ—seldom 
before have I looked forward to heaven as a 
home—lI have had some little pleasure in re- 
ligion,—in prayer,—yet I fear to be too con- 
fident. I do hope my faith is strengthened— 
I hope to be more ready for the Sacrament. 
I have hopes of a change in the parish.” 

- 


“ July 27.—The Sacrament now past, and 
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though disappointed, yet not wholly. In my 
preparations I struggled for deeper convictions 
of sin and sorrow of heart. I had many hard 
thoughts of God and of Christ—sometimes I 
could hardly believe that he is faithful and 
true, because I did not obtain an answer though 
my prayers were very anxious. I came to 
the table expecting much, hoping to meet 
Christ there. But no, I was very stupid. I 
could not fix my thoughts well—uncomfort- 
able—not satisfied certainly; but though not 
thus blessed, 1 think I have been blessed in 
God’s way, not mine. My desperate desires 
for conviction of sin not being answered, I 
have been compelled to cast myself on Christ 
as lam; to take the simple promise, ‘ believe 
and live.’ Believe, not feel and live, not re- 
pent and live, but believe, believe and live. I 
have seen Christ’s sufficiency to save all. I 
see a glorious redemption completed,—finish- 
ed,—Christ accepted, and so I come to him 
for feeling, and love, and repentance, and 
grace, and every thing. God does not re- 
quire me to feel so much and repent so much, 
and then he will save; but he tells me to be- 
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lieve so much, and then he will save. [ now 
can go to Christ with my want of feeling, and 
love, and faith, as a part of my sin, and re- 
member he died for sinners. Of these I am 
one, so he died for me; and I feel that the 
less persuasion of my own righteousness I 
have, the better am I fitted for Christ.* O! 
that I may be quite assured lam right. There 
is still much darkness in my soul, but God 
will send light. Now, I trust my wander- 
ings have ceased, and I have found rest in 
Christ, who is sufficient for all. Now,I have 
closed with him, may he soften, quicken, re- 
fresh, and comfort.” 

After this taste of Divine consolation, his 
spirit wasinvigorated. The occupations which 
had been engaged in as task-work, now be- 
came objects of lively interest; his eyes beam- 
ed peace, and he was ready to enter into re- 
ligious converse, which formerly he shrunk 
from. | 4 


“ September 27.—No doubt a very great 
change has taken place in my heart this sum- 


* Luke vii. 47. 
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mer. I did not think before that grace was 
so free—that Christ was so very willing to 
forgive and accept. I see now he can and 
will accept a sinner justas he is. Now, I de- 
sire toreform. I will in God’s strength begin 
to rise sooner in the morning, to study the 
Scriptures, and exercise faith in prayer—to 
do good, to lead good conversation, to think of 
God through the day, to apply to studies, to 
be active in Sabbath-school arrangements, 
and to pray for friends, and the Church and 
missions,—so to serve God; may he help me 
greatly |” 


In August, 1840, he was licensed a preacher 
of the Gospel. His experience at the time 
was varied, his bodily health was infirm, and 
he complained of agitation and spiritual de- 
sertion. “O how [long for the peace of mind 
which the Holy Spirit gives!” “At length 
Christ seemed to afford relief, and the study 
of Scripture, with its offers of salvation, seem- 
ed more valuable than ever they did before.” 
“T felt drawn towards Christ, yet my heart 
very hard.” “My feelings of love for God 
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and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, lasted some 
days, and I seemed to have a desire to preach 
Christ and him crucified ; but I perceived the 
good feeling fast going, and the world becom- 
ing strong again. Old hypocrisy arose, dead- 
ness returned, Scripture again a task, and du- 
ties a weariness. J was not, however, left in- 
different, but very unhappy, for I felt some- 
thing was wrong, and Christ was not with me.” 


In the margin of his “Golden Treasury,” 
which he had in daily use, are marked the 
texts of the three sermons that he was per- 
mitted to preach. The third and last was in 
his parish church of Ruthwell. At night he 
held a prayer-meeting, when the place was 
crowded to suffocation. Next day he was 
seized with an attack of bleeding from the 
chest. On the margin of his book, at the date, 
is this significant entry, “Set by!” And so it 
proved. His remaining months were spent 
in pursuit of health, or in suffering. In his 
note-book he says, “I would not be drawn 
with the cords of love, so God must chastise. 
I much fear I shall be driven abroad. How 
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my heart cleaves to the dust, and to earthly” 
vanity—how little excellency do I see in 
Christ. This, I fear, I must learn in the fur- 
nace; and O, what sorrow it will be, to be 
driven from all dear on earth. Let me learn 
to give myself to God now, so may I be sav- 
ed this sorrow. Let me love Christ supreme- 
ly now, even nowyso may I have peace on 
earth.” 

In the early part of 1842, he fled to the 
south of France, to escape the spring winds 
of Scotland. Amid the dejected feelings of 
his solitary wanderings, he was led to cleave 
more closely to Christ; and among the men- 
tal and spiritual acquirements, which were 
the fruit of that chastening, increased tender- 
ness towards all his friends, is very apparent. 
He used to accuse himself of a selfishness, of 
which no friend was sensible ; and he lament- 
ed that he had not been blessed with brothers 
and sisters, to soften his character, as he ima- 
gined his position as an only child had been 
injurious to him. The very want which he 
lamented, however, was, in the Divine hand, 
made the means of effecting the desired im- 
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provement. Distance from all domestic en- 
joyment produced the most tender concern 
for all his ‘kindred. 

Another change which he marked in him- 
self, was the extension of his catholic feelings 
to all the children of God. Hitherto he had 
only seen religion under the Presbyterian 
form. At Paris he felt himself embraced as 
a brother by the Rev. Mr. Lovett of the 
English, and by Messrs. Monod and Grand- 
pierre of the French Protestant Church; and 
when, by means of the kindness of M. Monod, 
he found himself domesticated in the family 
of M. Adolphe Monod, at Montauban, and as- 
sociated with the, students.under his instruc- 
tion, and became acquainted with many faith- 
ful pastors and their works, whose outward 
forms .of Christianity were diverse from his 
own, his heart expanded under the benign 
lesson, and he rejoiced to feel them all one in 
Christ Jesus. .We may with profit trace his 
movements and sentiments by means of his 
note-book. 


_ * & London, February 20.—It is strange and 
6 
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sad to be thus cast upon the world alone. 
My heart often sinks in me when contemplat- 
ing my loneliness, and at times a feeling of. 
entire desertion weighs down my spirits. I 
have long’ refused Christ’s: fellowship, and 
now when I wish it, I find it more difficult to 
obtain. I must get good now from affliction, 
or else something worse will surely be sent. 
$ Repent, or I will come unto thee quickly,’ id 


“ Ryde, March 6.—I\ have been reading 
Halley’s Life. It is full of interest to one in 
my situation. How well was he intellectually 
furnished for the work, and yet how fearful, 
of entering on it. How greatly lower are 
my intellectual attainments, and yet with how 
little fear did I begin. How much more ac- 
tive was his soul-work than mine; how much 
deeper his experience and clearer his theolo- 
gical views, yet how slight is my sense of 
unworthiness in comparison with his. Little, 
very little, have I felt the awful responsibility 
of the holy office I so ‘acaba entered. May 
it ea daily.” 
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« Paris, March 21, 1842.—I have been 
much pleased with this visit to Paris, greatly 
more so than. with my last... The- class of 
people is so different with whom I have mix- 
ed, so really superior in every respect. I 
have made some valuable acquaintances, and 
have rejoiced much in the delightful spirit 
manifested by the little body -that compose 
the Parisian Protestant church. Through 
Mr. Lovett and M. Grandpierre, I have seen 
a good deal of what is going on in the religi- 
ous world, and have attained ample means 
for seeing more. M. Frederick Monod I 
found a most delightful man. I called one 
morning and sat a while, being received 
almost literally with open arms. He is a 
man of a remarkably chastened spirit, full of 
the milk of human kindness by nature, and 
Christian love has but increased it; directing 
it,-however, with a peculiar energy, to those 
that are his brethren and sisters in the Lord. 
Our conversation turned on the Scottish 
Church. For its overthrow he is quite pre- 
pared. The powers of darkness are muster- 
ing every where, and the truth cannot be en- 
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dured. I lamented the consequences likely 
to result from the fall of the Establishment. 
‘But, says M. Monod, ‘the Gospel will not 
fall, and every thing else is not worth the 
talking of. How does vital piety flourish? 
Let us concern ourselves with that, and let 
us see that Jesus, and He alone, is preached ; 
little matter whether it be in or out of the 
Establishment.’ M. Monod asked me to re- 
turn in the evening, which | did, and found 
assembled about twenty or thirty of the elite 
of his people for prayer and mutual exhorta- 
tion. The gentlemen talked, led on by Monod 
and by a Swiss pastor of the Canton Vaud, a 
most excellent, holy man. -The passage of 
Scripture principally commented on was— 
‘Go preach the Gospel to every creature,’ 
and then the promise immediately following, 
‘that Christ would be with them that preached 
Gospel to the end.’. M. Monod had that day 
admitted a Roman Catholic girl to their 
church, alten giving good evidence of real 
conversion.” 


“J find that when Christ’s people are’a 
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small body, their spirit is generous and Catho- 
lic. They cling much together, and take 
little heed of the sect to which a man belongs 
if he holds on-by the Cross. With this I have 
been much delighted here, for it is something 
so very different from what I have found in 
England, and, I fear I must say, from what is 
to be found in Scotland. Yesterday I dined 
with Mr. Lovett, and on my return to’ the 
drawing-room, I found him in the middle of 
the place with his arms extended, exclaiming, 
‘I care not what a man be, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, or Dissenter—if he love the 
Lord Jesus Christ he is my brother.’ Dear 
man, I felt inclined to give him a hearty hug, 
‘but restrained myself. This strikes one as 
the difference between British and French re- 
ligion. * At home we say, ‘He is a good man, 
but he holds such or such an owtre opinion.’ 
Here they say, ‘He holds such an owtre opin- 
ion, but he is a good man;’ and in each case 
it is the but that is dwelt on. 
“There is Puseyism here as at home, but 
not among those I have seen. Mr. Lovett 
says, ‘Call it by its proper name, opposition 
6* 
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to the Lord Jesus. It is putting something in © 
where he should be, and resting on something 
that is not Christ; therefore it is Anricurist.’ 
Yesterday, in M. Grandpierre’s chapel, I saw 
the catechumens admitted to the Church prior — 
to Easter—much the same service as my un- 
cle Henry uses at Ruthwell. » It was very in- 
teresting and affecting. Six were admitted.” 


‘6 Montauban, March 27. (Note-Book.)— 
Here,-far away from friends and_ relations, 
the Lord has led me into the wilderness, I | 
trust, to speak comfort to my soul. I feel I 
have somewhat good to record of the past 
week ; absolute loneliness has driven me more 
to Christ for sympathy, and sonie uneasy and 
perplexing circumstances have made me more 
apply to him for help. I have been weeping 
over poor Halley’s Memoir; shall my case 
be the same as his? Lord forbid! May I 
be restored to work in the vmeyard! May 
my life be prolonged. This last week I have 
been enabled to feel more of my absolute need 
of Christ, and more especially in the event of 
death. I have been able, so far, to realize 


* 
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God’s presence and power, How little do I 
ever realize of His love!. I have seen very 
distinctly that there can be no peace, not even 
in the innocent pleasures of the world, if God 
be not there. He is the fountain of happiness, 
and all that flows from any other source is, 
must be, spurious... Why then do I seek hap- 
piness anywhere else than in God? Why 
look so much to world, friends, riches? . No, 
I will try to look no longer to these, but to 
Him who is alone ready and able to give 
what I want. I have been much in earnest 
prayer for help and guidance, and have. re- 
ceived at least one very marked answer. On 
Friday being very much cast down, M. Mon- 
od being from home, and no friend appearing 
here to help and direct me, I prayed much 
under a feeling of entire worldly desertion. 
God comforted me by prayer, and soon after 
a note came from a total stranger, offering 
meall the assistance in, his power. I hailed 
it as a distinct answer. May I really learn 
to trust and not be afraid. In all my journey 
hitherto, God’ has, wondrously led me; may 
I trust him for the future. 
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“The past week I have felt more for the 
souls of others than before. I have wept 
much for myself and others. I would cau- 
tiously take a little comfort from’ this, yet not 
trustin it. I hope my heart is softening under 
Gospel influence ; I feel, however, an inclina- 
tion to rest in what I have felt. It must not 
be so. - Christ is my only rock of defence.” 


It may give reality to the above allusions, 
if the reader is let into the secret of the oc- 
casion of his deserted. feeling. When he 
reached Montauban, he found that M. Monod 
and most of the other gentlemen connected 
with the Protestant college, to whom he had 
introductions, were dispersed in the country, 
it being the Easter recess. Though tolerably 
fluent in the French language, he could not 
comprehend the patois current in the town ; 
and could not, at the hotel, procure any inter- 
preter. He became much disordered in body 
and lay in a windy, brick-floored chamber. 
The house did not furnish provision, it being 
the custom for all the lodgers to frequent a 
table-d’hote elsewhere, and the comfort of a 
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cup of coffee was not within his reach, unless 
he were able to go out to procure it. After 
having passed a whole day in a sickly and 
forlorn condition, towards evening he gather- 
ed strength enough to go out. During his so- 
litary wandering’in the street, he saw some 
children, whose English voices made his heart 
bound. He addressed them, and learned that 
they lived in Montauban, and were returning 
from school. After.conversing with them, 
he. returned to his solitary chamber, where he 
had not been long, when a note was brought 
to the English gentleman, who was at the 
hotel, offering all service and help.. This 
proved to be from a warm-hearted Irishman, 
who put him on a plan of living, and cheered 
him with his society, till the return of M. Mo- 
nod, in whose family he found a home. He 
found some lively and improving companions 
among the students, who, with a natural am- 
bisa: for the reputation of their professors, 
delighted to fancy that a student had come 
from Scotland to obtain their instruction, and 
hastened to invest with college cap and gown, 
“frere Phillip,” and secure his presence at all 
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lectures, by leading him off daily between 
two, without much consideration of how 
much wisdom he might reap, or how his stock 
of bodily strength might enable him to attend 
them. What he acquired then extended his 
views of the thorough furnishing of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, while disease brought back 
‘continually the question, if he should be per- 
mitted to be one. ° 


“ Montauban, April 10.— Mere Christian 
experience, though good for a minister, is not 
enough. He must have much knowledge, 
acuteness, depth of thought, patience, and 
perseverance, in order to be thoroughly: fur- 
nished for the work. How utterly unready 
am I for the ministry. God help me to be 
active, energetic, deeply thinking ; less taken 
up with vanity ; far, far more with real-things. 
How will God be glorified by me? by my 
preaching the Gospel? or by my long-suffer- 
ing and happy death? Heknows. Perhaps 
my relations and parents are to be blessed by 
witnessing a Christian arming for the great 
last fight. > ; | 
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This is the last entry in his note-book in 
France. Several interesting papers concern- 
ing the state of religion in that country, which 
he furnished, were published in the Christian 
Herald. : 

We give an extract from>a etter dated 
Montauban, May 14.—* To-morrow is Whit- 
sunday, and as the French Church still ob- 
serves the great Romish festivals, it is our 
communion Sabbath. I feel much pleasure 
at the prospect of joining in the sacred ser- 
vices of the Supper with Christians of another 
church, and of another language ; and especi- 
ally when that church is but a persecuted — 
remnant, a little bit of hallowed leaven, in.a 
mighty mass of hideous corruption. I like: to 
be called a brother by the holy men of France. 
I like to try to re-unite the close tie that long 
has bound this church to our own, and to feel 
that beneath another sky, and giving utter- 
ance in another tongue, there are hearts that 
beat responsive to ours, that rejoice in Scot- 
land’s: Joy, and pb unis with Beoplands 
SOrrow.” 

He was deabled to pass the deduseding 
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summer and autumn at home. But as win- 
ter approached, he again was forced.to seek 
a milder clime, and took refuge in Madeira. 
There, at first, he was interested in the growth 
ofthe Presbyterian Church, and privileged with 
the society of Christians of various denomina- 
tions, and above all, filled with esteem and ad- 
miration ofthe disinterested, self-denying, Paul- 
like labours of Dr. Kalley, and delighted with 
his success. But, from minute particulars of 
these, we turn again to his note-book, where 
we find the statement of his severe attack of 
disease, and where he records his experience 
of the nearness and sweetness of the presence 
of Jesus in his hours of affliction,—hours to 
which we refer the date of the “ bie age 
oieanead 

“ Funchal, Madeira, January 29, 1843.— 
The last two weeks have been important and 
strange. Sudden and serious illness, protract- 
ed, and probably-sad in its sequences,.attack- 
ed me on Sabbath the 15th. A violent he- 
~A¢morrhage, which returned twice on Tuesday, 
even when close confined to bed. Iwas un- 
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able to speak for some days, or to see any 
one save attendants. The supposed cause,— 
injudicious exertion in rowing under a hot 
sun. My thoughts at first very, very sad,— 
deeply depressed ; the probable consequence 
would be a confirmed disease, and, ere long, 
death,—at the very best, banishment from 
‘England for eighteen months, with only a 
possibility of returning then, or of being of 
any use. Thoughts of death at first very un- 
welcome, for I knew I had been very care- 
less for a long while before. I had had many 
warnings and many incitements by the Spirit 
to begin a totally new life, but had always 
resisted, and after a day or two of more than 
usual serious thought, had slumbered again. 
The very day I was taken ill, I was thinking 
ingthe morning that.it was very likely God 
would punish me soon for my repéated off- 
‘puttings. For some days I found much diffi- 
culty in getting near to God, or Christ, or the 
throne. I had much fear in coming, and [ 
could only see God angry in my sufferings. 
I did not wholly humble myself before God, 
but excused myself and complained of his 
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hardness. Much very anxious thought for 
three or four days——much very deep prayer. 
At length I was able to draw near with con- 
fidence, through Christ, and to see God mer- 
- ciful, and Christ merciful,—and that my sut- 
ferings were for my good,—that they were 
sent in love, to wean me from the world, and 
teach me to think and pray. I-was soon able 
to think with much greater steadiness than 
before, to see God really with me, Christ be- 
side me, and somewhat to realize the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. Now was the time 
for rooting out of sin, and examining my 
heart’ but from what motive was sin to be 
put away? This weighed much, 2 Cor. vi. 
16; vii. 1. I am God’s.—He has given glo- 
rious promises, things better than the world 
can Offer, ‘therefore, having these promises, 
let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.’ If I be an heir of heaven, no 
longer with my portion here, why should I 
live as the world,—rather I should live as one 
who expects to be in heaven for ever. I felt 
that self had been the centre of my affections, 
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my prayers were earnest that Christ would 
take the place of self, and be to my heart all 
inall. He was often very near me, and I think 
I enjoyed his presence. Scripture is more pre- 
cious than ever before; the text “if ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live,’ was comfortable. The ‘through 
the Spirit’ gave hope when my sins appeared 
great, and armed me with courage to go on 
to the attack. Sometimes I was very much 
afraid of serious thoughts going away; against 
this my prayers were very earnest. Some 
anxiety for the salvation of the world, for all 
friends, for all Christians, and, I hope, a well- 
grounded anxiety. O may all this not pass 
away! Christ has appeared precious, and 
hymns very sweet! Holy Spirit very kind 
and loving! O, may I not grieve him, but 
press on! My soul arise, shake off sloth and 
follow on,—seek—advance, or thou wilt go 
back—use the privileges given, or all will be 
withdrawn.” 
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LETTER TO A COUSIN. 

“ Madeira, February 16, 1848.—No one 
can say what the result in my case will be. 
A year hence, if I live so long, it may be 
equally doubtful. Death alone may be cer- 
tain; ultimate recovery, I should think, can- 
not. At first,it made me sad to think that all 
the fair hopes I had cherished were gone,— 
that in one hour was undone all that eighteen 
months had been employed in attaining. Many 
were the violent emotions that hurried through 
my mind during the five minutes that the vio- 
lence of the attack lasted. The minute before 
I had felt in perfect health,—then all was ru- 
ined. I thank God, I felt quite calm and col- 
lected, and my pulse rose only a few beats,— 
a matter of the most vital importance: had it 
risen, as in such cases it generally does, it had 
gone hard with me. In this I must recognise 
the great kindness and care of Him who cared 
for me, and there are a hundred other little 
matters of a similar nature that call for deep- 
est thankfulness on my part, and make me say 
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in truth, ‘Surely goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life, and in 
the time of necessity He has sent a supply of 
His blessings to my wants. 
qi can well see why the renewed illness 
was sent. It is rather remarkable, at least I 
have felt it so, that the same forenoon that I 
was attacked, while walking alone on the 
Praza, after morning service, my thoughts 
ran thus:—I am not growing in the knowledge 
of God as I should. He has afflicted me, 
chastised me several times, and yet I am cold 
and dead. After each renewed affliction, I 
followed hard after him for a while, but soon 
fell away, and now I am hoping to recover, 
when the object of my God is not gained. It 
is impossible I can get better if I continue 
thus. In all probability he will strike again, 
and, if so, it must be more severely than pre- 
viously,—severe enough to work the desired 
effect. I feared-and trembled, and went home. 
Little. thought J then that within two hours 
the heavy stroke should have fallen.” * or 


« March.—I often pray that wen my hour 
7* 
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arrives (and I often think it is very near,) I 
may have some kind relations to support my 
dying head. I have almost fixed now to come 
to England for the summer. I shall stay, I 
hope, to die at home, even though by so doing, 
my life should be shortened a while. I am 
anxious to be at home as long as possible, as 
it is not improbable that, should I live, it will 
be the last summer I shall spend there. I. 
have small hopes of ever settling in England. 
There is One who has guided long, and will 
guide still. He has some place ready for me, 
either here below-or away up above those 
deep blue skies. We'll trust Him.” 
¢ ‘ 

About a week before his illness there is an 
entry of “directions” in his note-book—one 
is, “there must be no unkind thoughts of God, 
or Christ, or the Holy Spirit ;’ another, 
“ Prayer must be as communion with a friend, 
Christ must be a friend.” It is interesting- to 
observe his experience during sickness, as ful- 
filling what he had considered attainable ; 
and desirable in health. Some other entries, 
which are the last, record his thanks to his 
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reconciled od and Father, for enabling him 
to enter into a covenant of peace with him, 
and to feel the indwelling power of the Holy 
Spirit. 


“ February 12.—Another week gone, God 
still appearing asa Father and friend, recon- 
ciled in Christ.. I would hope, | am now 
stablished in. the faith; but oh, I would not 
be high-minded, but fear.” 

We have thus, by his own record, been 
enabled to trace the progress of spiritual 
growth, from his first serious conviction of 
sin, through six years of conflict, till at last 
we find his “suspicions” of God’s willingness 
to save removed, his hopes of making out 
any other plea for salvation except this, that 
he was poor and wretched, and blind and 
naked, also removed, and his heart reposing 
with love and holy fear on the finished work 
of Christ. Yet though he greatly rejoiced in 
the promised inheritance, and his soul was > 
calm in its present peace, he only escaped 
from mental heaviness, to be kept low by 
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bodily infirmity: so that we never saw him 
rise to the native energy of his character. 
He was kept down by circumstances, expe- 
riencing the meaning of that word “behold I 
leave in the midst of you an afflicted and poor 
people, and they shall trust in the name of the 
Lord.” His desire to be engaged as an over- 
seer in the vineyard, was never granted, but 
as a private labourer, his work was owned in 
various instances, and many of. his interces- 
sions we trust are laid up in store, to be an- 
swered before the subjects of them are re- 
moved from this world. We cannot further 
trace him by his note-book: but feel it-a pri- 
vilege by extracts from letters to prove his 
peace, his preparedness to depart, and his 
generous concern for friends, his solicitude to 
see resignation in his parents, for whom his 
fear was that they should be swallowed up 
of over much sorrow, and his care that tribu- 
lation should work the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. His first letter after his se- 
vere attack, overflows with thankfulness for 
every thing, and every person who. minister- 
ed to him. 
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" ~ Hooruary 8, 1843.— * * 
4 . 4 So for eighteen 
ee at any rate, | am yet to be an inva- 
lid. The prospect of prolonged idleness, es- 
pecially in the present state of our beloved 
Church, has distressed me much, far more 
than the existence of the disease itself. Think 
not, my dear parents,’ that in all these suffer- 
ings I have been unhappy. Will you credit 
me when I say, that I would not have missed 
ed this season for much—a season of deep 
thought it has been, of anxious meditation and 
self-searching. For days I knew not the state 
I was in, nor could ask. Here, as Baxter 
words it, ‘I was permitted to stand upon the 
edge, and look over into the other world; 
thank God, [ saw nought to appal, much to 
allure; nought but fullest love and perfect 
blessedness. At first, I feared and trembled, 
ere I plainly saw, but when I saw steadily 
and clearly, all was smiling goodness, and in 
the heavens above Isaw my home. A stran- 
ger and pilgrim here, I seek a better land be- 
yond the skies; and thither, my great fore- 
runner hath already gone to prepare for me 
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a throne.. As far as I myself am concerned, 
I should, I think, like well to go at once, and 
be at rest; but when I think of those I must 
leave behind, I wish to stay. Through all 
my illness, or at least the greater part of it, 
my anxiety was not about myself, but about 
you. I knew the grief it would have given 
you had the Lord seen fit to take me, and 
this above all else, made me long for recovery 
and longer life. Were those but safely hous- 
ed in Christ, round whom my affections are 
entwined on earth, why should I wish to live, 
unless it be to work in the vineyard. of the 
Lord? Happier far would it be “to go at 
once, and wear the crown of glory and of 
joy. Here we have no continuing city, no 
place of abode. God forbid that you or I, or 
any that we love, should ever think again 
that here we have a home. Who ever found 
any thing here to satisfy, and who ever be- 
lieved that God the Father is in Christ all 
love, and was not satisfied abundantly? No 
health, no freedom from disease or pain, can 
give such happiness, such real substantial joy, 
as the calm assurance that the Ruler of the 
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Universe is my Father, Christ my elder bro- 
ther, and the Holy Ghost the indweller of my 
heart. Could we but believe-the simple word 
of God, and cast away all suspicion of his 
love, seeing him fully reconciled-in Christ, 
our lives would be very much free from care, 
and our departures free from fear. Among 
the many mercies received from God, and 
they are neither few nor small, I think I must 
register the severity of my late illness. -Be 
not anxious then, my dear parents, on my ac- 
count. I am in a Father’s hand, and need 
not, cannot be afraid.” 


The reader cannot fail to observe the simi- 
larity of tone, and the identity of expression, 
in this extract with the “Waking Dream,’ 
and to rejoice that this now melting, tender, 
and confiding soul, though “ he had lam among 
the pots, has at last become as a dove cover- 
ed with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold.”. Sweet is it for the believer to work 
for Christ ;—sweet to suffer according to his 
will ;—sweet to depart and to be with Him, 
which is far better. .We cannot but bless the 
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Lord for so deur an exemplification of a soul 
which had once felt an aversion to prayer, 
Scripture-reading, and self-examination; yet 
goaded on to these unpleasant duties by con- 
science, or by the faithful stirrings of the Holy 
Spirit, and performing them in bondage; and 
then the same soul at rest in Christ, leaning 
on Him as the beloved,—feeling heavy duties 
changed into delights, and even the thorny 
path of the wilderness into a pleasant land. 
Let it be all to the praise of His glory who 
taught him to trust in Christ. 


p) 
TO HIS PARENTS. 


“ Funchal, March 6.—The last two Sun- 
days I have been at church, the last two 
Mondays at our Scripture-reading meeting at 
Dr. Kalley’s. . Last Monday I was able, after 
Dr. K., to hold. great part of the conversa- 
tion, the two who are generally most. active 
in that way being. absent. [Rev. Reginald 
Smith, and Rev. Moody Stuart.] . It is sad, 
I often think, to be so far away, and have let- 
ters so old before they can reach their des- 
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tination. We cannot tell w Methay take place 
between the writing of a je stae and its recep- 
tion. When I got your letter by the Florence, 
and those of a later date, all speaking of my 
anticipated and hoped for recovery, I could 
not help indulging in a flood of tears at the 
thought that just about the time I was read- 
‘ing them, you would be hearing of my re- 
newed illness, and mourning over blighted 
hopes. Many an anxious time I had on your 
account, for I often thought you were too 
sanguine of my recovery, and hardly contem- 
plated increasing disease. I feared the great- 
ness of the shock for you, especially after I 
had written under the impression that I was 
better. You can’t tell what a comfort your 
last letter was to me. It showed me. you had 
at length given way to the idea that my re- 
covery was not absolutely certain, for you 
spoke of necessary rest. next summer, and 
that, perhaps, I might be able for duty in the 
following year. It showed that the idea of 
my soon being taken. away, was not wholly 
a stranger.to your thoughts; and you spoke, 
too, of a resignation which was new, and 
8 
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which was sweet in its calmness. All this, 
and other things, were like balm to a -wound- 
ed spirit. I felt that He who is our Father 
had been preparing you for what you soon 
would hear,—according to our necessities 
bestowing his blessings. Strange though it 
may seem, it was the taking of a heavy load 
from my mind, and amidst many tears | knew 
more of joy than I had experienced for long. 
My anxieties of late have been removed very 
much from myself to others. It is no vain 
confidence nor presumption to affirm, that for 
me the Saviour died, and for me there is a 
crown of glory and a golden harp prepared. 
A stranger and a pilgrim here, the Lord hath 
by sorrow compelled me to seek for an abid- 
ing city, away beyond the skies, and there 
I find my home. He hath shown me that He 
is my father, and that I shall be heir with 
Jesus of the happiness of heaven. Well may 
I then cease from deep anxiety on my own 
account. I can cast my burden on the Lord, 
for he will sustain me. 

« At times I wonder if you really understand 
why it is that I can have perfect peace of 
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mind, nor fear a coming judgment. Your 
letters sometimes make me think you imagine 
[ have an assured hope ona review of myself. 
In other words, that I fear not death, because 
I have a conscience void of offence, or be- 
cause lam not now what once I was. Jentreat 
you think not so. I am sinful, and desperate- 
ly wicked—day by day I. rebel, wounding 
conscience, and grieving the spirit. The re- 
view of all the good I have ever done, or all 
the love I have ever felt, is not enough to. 
give a single moment’s peace. The more ] 
look backwards, or within myself, the more I 
fear and tremble. When I look within even 
to see what God has done there, and in which 
I have had no part, even that will give no 
peace, for in the search for good done in me 
by another, I come in contact with evil in me 
and about me, done by myself. O, this has 
wholly driven me away from looking to my- 
self at all for peace. To Christ alone, of 
course, I look for salvation and justification 5 © 
but to him, and to what he has done, I can 
alone look for peace too, or for the sense of 
acceptance with God. There is evidently a 
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great difference between the being saved, and 
the knowing, or having the sense, that one is 
saved. Eivery one will say that we are saved 
solely through Christ’s merits, but many will 
say that we must have the feeling or assur- 
ance that we are so saved by looking within 
our own hearts. Thus, many who are per- 
haps Christians are kept away from any joy 
or peace in religion. It is the looking out 
always to Christ that will give comfort, and 
take fear away. It is remembering, not what 
we are, but what he is,—not what we have 
done, but what he has done,—not: what we 
feel, but how he loves. To: look inward is 
misery, to look out is joy, and, as Christ is 
ever the same, ‘yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, as long as we see him as he is, our peace 
will remain. Though our feelings and our 
actions change, he changeth not; and as peace 
flows from the knowledge of what he is, not 
from that of what we are, our comfort and 
full peace may also be without change. Would 
to God that all the world fully understood how 
we stand in him for every thing; how in him 
We are complete; how in him we are as 
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righteous as he is, and can no more be con- 
demned than he can. Who is he that can 
condemn? It is Christ that died. Were this 
understood. by all, all would be happy, though 
involved in darkest afflictions. — 
“T already look forward to home and quiet. 
“Your wandering, chastened son—G. P. P.” 


_ Another letter by the same vessel evinces 
his concern for the souls of the strangers 
among whom he had been cast, as well as his 
success in conveying light to their minds. 


> 


TO AN AUNT. 


“ March 8th.—R. has very likely mentioned 
M e to you. Poor fellow, he goes home 
to die. Most earnestly do I wish he may 
reach his parents’ roof to die, surrounded by 
those he loves. Well brought up, he had 
been sunk for years in London sin, without 
Christ, and without God in the world; never 
daring, as he says, to pray. Six months ago 
such was his state. Now the arm of his be- 
loved is round him, and he feels thatall the 

8* 
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way by which he has been lately led, has 
been. love and tenderness. He has drunk in 
the bright truths of the gospel with no ordi- 
nary avidity, and I would say too, with no 
ordinary rapidity, his heart has been kept open, 
and all that was necessary was to bring enough 
to fill it. It was but last Sunday week he 
seemed fully to realize the doctrine of Christ’s 
imputed righteousness ; and, three or four days 
ago, with great eagerness, he took in the idea of 
the literal oneness of Christ and his people, so 
that falling away or condemnation is utterly im- 
possible. If he lives, we live also.of necessity. 
In connexion with this doctrine, I have lately 
been much affected with the thoughts of the 
blessing of the curse. Had we never fallen, we 
had then stood through eternity on, our own 
uprightness, and, like the angels, wotld have 
been liable at any time to fall. Scripture, at 
least, gives us no guarantee that such liability 
would have been removed. . But in Christ, 
one with him, any such liability is utterly re- 
moved, for from the glories of heaven we 
could not fall, except he were first to give 
way, and he is the everlasting rock and God. 
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I feel as if many things were very new to me 
of late, at least much clearer than they used 
to be. Illness shows the practical working 
of what one had known in theory,—puts into 
our hands, and presents to our eyes, what 
previously were but dim conceptions of the 
mind. There is many a one here who has 
felt this, and some of us wil? feel it more 
powerfully still. It is strange to look back, 
and how dark and uncertain the future. A 
year ago nothing almost could have persuaded 
me that now I should be as I am, (dare I say 
it?) midway between life and death,—hanging, 
as it were, in mid-air, so:that the turning of a 
feather will sink or raise me. It is good to 
be kept thus,—not merely to be so for a day 
or week, but for months,—impressions gain 
consistence and solidity. In looking on to- 
wards death, if that be my lot, there is, I think 
but one thing that makes me fear and tremble, 
and that is the prospect of pain. It is not so 
much the actual suffering either, that [ dread, 
but the effects of it, My heart is prone to 
impatience, and in protracted suffering I fear 
I might give way to upbraidings of God. I 
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believe this fear is foolish, for as my day is, so 
will my strength be, and according to my 
wants so will grace be given, but still it at 
times disquiets me. - I have one earnest wish 
too, that if I die, I may die at home, among 
the friends I love, and: that my death may be 
more than peaceful, triumphant; that so God 
may be more florified in my death than he has 
been in my life. I rejoice to believe that my 
sickness has done some good to others. Per- — 
haps my departure might complete what yet 
is wanting. In looking on towards recovery 
and protracted life, I have many thoughts — 
that crowd up, demanding a hearing, but it is 
sinful to be over-anxious,—‘ sufficient unte the 
day is the evil thereof’ One I allow to have 
its sway in my mind, which at first gave me 
much pain, but now does not—namely, that 
my lot shall be cast beyond the shores of my 
dear native land. If I ever settle anywhere 
it must be in a more genial climate, and be- 
neath a brighter sky,—so be it,—there is 
many a lovely spot on earth, and, besides, it 
is well our home below be not too fair and 
pleasant, for soon that would make us forget 
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our bright abode beyond the skies. One sum- 
mer more in England, and then—a winter 
where ?—and the following summer? God 
only knows. It is wrong to look so far for- 
ward. He who is an Almighty Father, will 
he not protect and guide his children? We 
will trust him fully, that is what he loves— 
’ for it glorifies Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Speaking of the Mr. M e, named above, 
in a former letter, he mentions having invited 
him to use the sofa in his room, as quiet and 
more airy than the public room, and thus pro- 
curing many hours of confidential intercourse, 
when the concerns of his soul occupied them 
both. It seems manifest that M. owed much 
_ to his fellow-invalid. He was not destined 
to reach his family, but expired after being 
some days at sea,—but his Christian friends’ 
in the summer isle joyfully entertained the 
belief that during his sojourn there he had 
found the way to peace. 

Among the inmates of the same dwelling 
was one. youth, who, though an invalid, as all 
were more or less, was a reckless fellow at 
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the commencement of their acquaintance, and 
then became offended and angry against the 
Gospel, at last began to inquire with earnest- 
ness, and they believed, before they parted, 
had embraced the truths of salvation. Thus, 
though not allowed to preach the Gospel, G. 
P. was rendered in private a preacher of. 
righteousness, and his work was owned of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Kalley, whose persecution by the pon 
_tuguese government, and neglect by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, have since render- 
ed him an object of lively interest to his coun- 
trymen, was often mentioned in the Madeira 
correspondence, and may very fitly be named 
here. | , : 


“ February 3.—While I was ill, the sacra- 
ment was administered. here, for the first time, 
in the Scottish church, (seventy communi- 
cants) with great order and solemnity, and 
much Sree wii to all the people of God. 
Two Portuguese among the number, converts 
of Dr. Kalley, the first fruits in Madeira, 
though far from the only fruits..-The people 
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flock in crowds to hear him, and, in conse- 
quence, Satan rages, for his kingdom totters. 
The authorities here, urged on by the priests, 
have at length begunthe war. The two men 
who communicated have been summoned be- 
fore the high court, and examined, and repri- 
manded. They took their Bibles, and have 
silenced their accusers. Many have been 
summoned and examined in the attempt to 
implicate Dr. Kalley in some way or other. 
They attempt to prove that he is trying to 
overthrow the government, and. that he isa 
mover of sedition. Kalley himself has been 
publicly insulted, at the instigation of the au- 
thorities,—even struck in his own garden. 
One night the windows of his housg were 
smashed by a mob, and the magistrates, at 
the very least, would take no notice. Itis 
thought they were at the bottom of the row. 
For two or three nights in the beginning of 
this week parties were parading ‘the streets, 
crying, ‘Death to Kalley and his Protestant 
dogs, and they were not checked. The mat- 
ter has become too serious to be passed over, 
and application was made to the Vice-consul 
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to demand an explanation and reparation from — 
the governor. The consul, by the pressure 
from without, was compelled, against his will, 
to make the demand, and a war steamer com- 
ing into the bay four days ago, with a diplo- 
matist on board, gave some emphasis to the 
request. The governor was obliged to give 
in, and appoint a guard of soldiers at Dr. K.’s 
door. For three days all has been quiet, ex- 
cept that government has. sent a demand to 
Lisbon to have Kalley banished. We Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, have forwarded a 
paper to counteract the other, urging Kalley’s 
usefulness in medical charity, and kindness to 
the poor. Sorry I am to say, but two resi- 
dent merchants will sign it, but the strangers 
abundantly.” 2 


The History of Dr. Kalley has become ex- 
tensively known. He was providentially de- 
tained in Madeira on his way to a more dis- 
tant scene of labour; and, like Paul at Melita, 
found occupation for the exercise of his heal- 

_ing powers,—addressing himself at once to 
bodily diseases, and to souls suffering under 
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the inheritance of alienation from God, and 
ignorance of the great redemption. His ser- 
vices in both ways, were made acceptable to 
many, so that in the summer seasons, when 
he went among the mountains in search of 
the wanderers, he has at times collected a 
flock which numbered three thousand, who 
hung on his lips while he preached Christ to 
them. But when did darkness love the light ? 
When did the man of sin hear of a free salvation, 
free from confession, or penance, or interces- 
sion of the Virgin, without indignation? When 
did Satan see the prey plucked from his teeth 
without rage? Aman so faithful and so suc- 
cessful as Dr. Kalley, was a mark for the arrow 
of the destroyer. His itinerating labours were 
cut off legally as it seems; as toleration to 
English Protestants is limited to the exercise _ 
of their religion in their own dwellings, with 
the exception of a licensed chapel. Burning 
zeal made him fertile in resource; and so 
after being silenced without in his own hired 
house, he established an hospital for the neg- 
lected and suffering poor. There he enter- 


tained several patients, and retained two 
9 
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nurses, defraying the ‘expense of the estab- 
lishment, medicines and all, from his private 
funds, and the fees which he received from 
richer patients; and there he preached the 
Gospel to those who chose to hear. ‘This 
man was clearly a benefactor to Madeira, in 
the way that Paul was to Melita, as acknow- 
ledged by Publicus, “the chief man of the 
island.” ~ But the barbarous people of Paul’s 
island were only savages and idolaters. The 
people of Madeira are Papists. Having built 
on the true faith, “with all deceivableness,” 
a mass of signs and lying wonders, any thing 
which threatens their fabric must be hateful 
to them. The priests excited the spirit of 
persecution, and their deluded people obeyed 
them. The English residents, who had been 
content to live for years without ordmances, 
and have their minds as dark as such a state 
of things will produce, had erected, a few 
years before, an English chapel, where con- 
science has been rocked to sleep in a cradle 
of forms and ancient institutions, by a Pusey- 
ite clergyman. He and his flock looked on 
Dr. Kalley’s proceedings, not with indiffer- 
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ence, but with indignation. In the enlighten- 
ing of perishing souls, and plucking them from 
perdition, their fettered minds-can see nought 
but the sin of schism. They say all were at 
peace, and the Catholic and Protestant (so 
called) dwelt well together, till.these praying 
people from Scotland came; and specially, 
that peace will never be restored till Kalley 
is driven away. This explains the supine- 
ness of the English residents on the perpetra- 
tion of acts which ought to have stirred every 
just and every generous feeling in their hearts. 
So that when to all other acts of oppression, the 
Portuguese authorities have added this also, 
that they have cast Kalley into prison; the 
English leave their countryman to the will 
of the persecutors. They say, “he has only, 
to agree not to preach in his house, and he 
will be set free,” ‘thus proving that they are 
not only ignorant of religious liberty, but that 
civil liberty, which is more within their com- 
prehension, is alike unknown to them, when 
the breach of it is perpetrated on a Christian. 
The treaty between /England and Portugal, 
permits every Englishman to worship as he 
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will in his own house. This imprisonment 
of a British subject is, without doubt,a breach 
of treaty, and all the friends of liberty are 
debtors to him who thus endures prolonged 
confinement, and the hourly danger of still 
more treacherous and deadly dealing, till the 
cause is fully investigated, and his rights pro- 
tected. 

. This may seem a digression faraway from 
the sketch of George Phillips. Unhappily, 
however, the whole circumstances are inti- 
mately connected with the hastening of his. 
farewell to earth. He had returned to Dum- 
fries-shire in June ; cheerful and active as far 
as his strength permitted, for he never was 
afflicted with pain as he dreaded in the pro- 
gress of his disease, and except by occasional 
| attacks of fever, he was not laid aside. His 
spirit was tranquil, and his freedom in religious 
conversation, as well as his unction, when 
visiting the sick, much increased. He went 
to Edinburgh in the end of August to make 
arrangements about where he should. winter ; 
and there, keing present at the ordination of 
his friend M’Kail, who was appointed to the 
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Scotch Church at Malta, he determined to go 
with him, and was, at the suggestion of the 
Free Church’s Colonial Committee, ordained 
as Elder to the same Church on the 6th of 
September. He had keenly partaken of the 
sympathy for Dr. Kalley, and the righteous 
indignation which the supineness in his case 
of our Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had ex- 
cited in every honest heart, and which had 
pervaded the country with the swiftness of 
an electric shock. . Being applied to by many 
for particulars of the previous persecution in 
Madeira, and able in all but bodily strength to 
do whatever was requisite for assembling a 
meeting of citizens to petition Government 
on his behalf, he was too generous to put per- 
sonal considerations in the way, when urged 
to usefulness. As secretary to the requisi- 
tionists in Edinburgh, he went through exer- 
tions to which he was not equal. At that 
crowded and most exciting meeting, encoun- 
tered emotions which left many a stronger 
man enfeebled, and in four and twenty hours 
he was again seized with that hemorrhage 
which decided the matter as to his length, of 
ge 
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days here. He was not to serve God in Malta. 
He was not even to see his beloved Comlongon 
again, where, if we could have viewed the pic- 
tures of the future which at times engaged his 
mind, we should sur ely have seen his closing » 
scene prefigur ed—yet. all was tenderly ordered 
for him. His illness came upon him before the 
mtermediable step of g01ng to sea had been 
‘taken. 

The parents for whose companionship he 
so often longed at that solemn hour, were 
permitted to attend him. The pains he fear- 
ed never came upon him. All was peace 
within. He saw his share in the covenant of 
peace; and not only so, but he also joyed in 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
he had now received the atonement. No- 
thing more of preparation work was left to 
do. He took nourishment about ten on the 
night of October 21st, answered, to his watch- 
ful mother’s inquiry, “ very comfor table,” and 
fell asleep to breathe his happy. spirit away 
without awaking—thus being even sheltered 
from the sight of loving tears, and all the 
pains of a final adieu. When she who watch- 
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ed by him so quietly, summoned friends in 
haste to inquire what the cessation of the 
tranquil respiration might mean, they found 
the tabernacle flo the altar of the heart 
cold, no more to offer the sacrifice of prayer, 
no more to send forth the sweet incense of. 
praise.. He was not! His Lord had called 
him, and he was gone to take his place be- 
fore the throne. He, the trembling, fainting 
soul, who for so many years had cried, “O! 
faith, faith, faith, and love, eternal love,”— 
was gone to plead “not guilty,” in presence 
of millions of the unspotted and blameless—he 
as unspotted and blameless as they. “Bless- 
ed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath begotten us again to a lively 
hope.” “Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justi- 
fieth, who is he that condemneth? It. is 
Christ that died, who shall ea us from _ 
his love?” | 


THE, END. 
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